, ,10                                             EDUCA TION AND THE Cl VI LIZ A T10N-RUILDING PROCESS
B.   RESOLVING THE DILEMMA: CIVILIZATION
BUILDING AS THEME
What this book attempts to do is to use the theme of civilization building in the effort
to give to the history of Western education a perspective and rationale that it has
lacked: a sense of historical movement that incorporates both the element of con-
tinuity and the element of social change. For civilization is a process of becoming, not
simply a state of existence. The moving and dynamic character of the civilization
process makes it particularly illuminating as a theme for (he history of education, for
it is peculiarly useful in linking the past to the present. The process of making cities
and creating an urban way of life not only began a long time ago in Mesopotamia, the
Middle East, Africa, India, China, Greece, and prc-IIispanic America; it is still going on
as it spreads to every part of the globe.
Civilization building is also appropriate as a theme for the history of education
for it links together the different parts of a particular society. Since the first rise of
civilization, the urban way of life has been a generative force in stimulating social
change in the rural, agricultural, and nonurban sectors of a civilized society; these
latter have been affected by the educational influence of the city as well as by the
other cultural influences radiating out from the urban center. This relationship
between urban and rural life has, of course, not always been congenial. The tension
between the two is as old as the first civilizations themselves, and it is as new as the
movement of rural Puerto Ricans and American blacks to New York Cily, or the
reluctance of university students trained in Santiago, Sao Paulo, Kampala, New Delhi,
or Melbourne to leave the city and go out to the villages or the bush to become
teachers. The great magnet of the city has a seemingly irresistible drawing power for
the educated and uneducated alike and, where it has drawn large numbers of people to
the city, it has magnified the problems of society and education.
Another compelling reason why the civilization-building process is appropriate as
a theme for the history of education is that it links one society with another. The
interplay between civilized societies and the surrounding nomadic, warrior, or farming
peoples, and the interchanges between one culture and another have been prime
sources of social change since the first generative civilizations appeared. The process is
thus as old as the spread of writing from Sumeria to the peoples of the Middle East, It
continued as Hellenistic cities radiated out from Greece, as Islamic teachers crossed the
Sahara to the African Sudan, and as monasteries, schools, and burghs spread from
Rome across Western Europe. It is as new as the opening of an English-speaking
university in Zambia or the sending of American teachers to East Africa.
Much has been made in recent years of the importance of the nation-building
process for the newly independent countries of the world. I believe that it is even more
important to recognize civilization building as an encompassing process of social
change more inclusive than nation building. It went on before nations existed; its
characteristics transcend and embrace individual nations. Conceivably, new forms of
education could aid national states and national cultures to arrive at a genuine world
civilization: a worldwide ecumene relying upon rational and scientific methods of
thought, guiding urban, technological, and industrial societies toward more humane
and enlightened conditions of life.